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Are We Losing the Cold 


Mr. McBurney: Are we losing the 
cold war in Europe? 


Mr. FIELDING: No, I would say we are 
winning the cold war in Europe. But 
in saying that, I would also like to 
point out that the cold war is a global 
war, and that we are losing it in Asia. 


Mr. OLSON: We are winning the war 
in Europe. The success of the Berlin 
air lift first, and now the Marshall Aid 
which is rebuilding the economy of the 
war-devastated nations is cutting the 
bottom out from under Communism 
in Western Europe. 

Mr. Scott: Our success is real, but 
temporary. Long run success is being 
jeopardized by our internal political 
squabbles and social antagonisms. 

= * * 


What Is Cold War? 


Mr. McBuRNEY: What do you mean_ 


by the cold war, Fielding? 

Mr. FIELDING: Well, the cold war es- 
sentially, of course, is a competitive 
sale of two antagonistic ideological 
political philosophies. But in Russia’s 
case this ideological assault against 
the democratic position is supple- 
mented by a campaign of physical 
pressure which the Russians bring to 
bear either directly or indirectly on 
the so-called strategic areas all over 
the world, areas which are vital to 
bases that we would have to dominate 
if we ever were to win another shoot- 
ing war. 

Mr. McBurney: Do you go along with 
that, Scott? 

Mr. Scott: I should think, Fielding, 
that really the essential thing is the 
power conflict and that the ideological 
conflict between Communism and de- 
mocracy is secondary so far as a cold 
war and a potential hot war are con- 
cerned. 

Mr. FIELDING: Scott, I don’t think you 
can actually divorce the two. I think 
the economic aspects of the cold war 


War in Europe? 


and the military aspects of the cold 
war are so closely integrated, you can- 
not tell one from the other. 


Mr. McBuRNEY: What is your opinion 
on this, Olson? 


Mr. OLSON: Let us get down to essen- 
tials. Russia with its tremendous re- 
sources and its military might could 
overrun Europe now within a few 
weeks and we could not stop her, but 
Russia must have time to consolidate 
its power and the newly acquired 
areas, must rebuild its internal econ- 
omy, its industry and transportation, 
must develop atom bombs before it will 
risk war. Now, that is giving us just 
a little time to build up enough mili- 
tary and economic strength in West- 
ern Europe to make Russia hesitate 
to make war. 


Mr. FIELDING: May I add here, Olson, 
that in my opinion at least, there 
isn’t the slightest chance of Russia’s 
going to a shooting war at the pres- 
ent time. There are two good reasons 
for that: 

First of all, her industrial setup is 
such that the Russians are anywhere 
from two to five years from having 
rebuilt their industrial plant and 
brought their plant to a point where 
it could actually support the drain of 
a world war. 


Russia and Satellites 


Number two, the Russians are hav- 

ing, as you know, a great deal of 
trouble with their so-called puppet al- 
lies in the Balkans, and until such 
time as they bring those allies back 
into line as allies, it would be suicidal 
for the Russians to launch them- 
selves into a hot war that they would 
be bound to lose. 
Mr. McBurNneEY: How firm is Russia’s 
position in Eastern Europe with 
these satellite nations, Scott? I am 
thinking. of Czechoslovakia, Finland, 
Yugoslavia. 
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Mr. Scott: In some of those coun- 
tries it looks very firm, indeed. Of 
course, in the other definitely satellite 
countries it has been for a long time. 
For the last 18 months it has been 
firm in Czechoslovakia, and Czechs 
who have opposed the regime have 
simply had to leave. Tito looks as if 
in Yugoslavia he might possibly break 
away. 

Mr. FIELDING: I am afraid, Scott, I 
am going to have to contradict you 
on that point. 

I was in Yugoslavia last year. I 
didn’t go in with a passport or visas. 
I went in without papers. I went in 
with fake papers. I saw Yugoslavia 
as few outsiders see it. And I can as- 
sure you in spite of Tito’s resistance 
to Moscow, there isn’t the slightest 
chance of Tito or Yugoslavia breaking 
away from the Russian camp and join- 
ing the democracies—not the slightest! 


Mr. OLSON: The only comfort we can 
get out of the present situation in 
Yugoslavia is that it is giving Russia 
pause. She is having to stop to con- 
solidate her position there. 

Mr. FIELDING: Right you are there, 
Olson. 


Mr. OLson: I would like to take issue 
on another thing, that this is only 
economic, not ideological. 

Vishinsky yesterday talked about 
Stalin’s having made a statement that 
he wanted to live in peace with the 
rest of the nations back in 1934. But 
in ’47—as late as ’47—Stalin reiter- 
ated the statement of all the Commun- 
ists that wars are inevitable so long 
as the capitalist system exists, that 
only the destruction of the capitalist 
states and the conquest of the world 
for Communism can produce peace. 


‘Ideologies Tools for Power’ 


Mr. Scott: I would agree with Field- 
ing to this extent, Olson: it is almost 
impossible to try to divorce the power 
conflict and the ideological conflict. I 
would simply say that the ideologies 
are being used as tools through which 
the war of power is being fought. 
But there is one other of these coun- 
tries in Eastern Europe that we 


haven’t mentioned. Whatever may be 
the situation in Czechoslovakia, and 
whatever may be the possibilities in 
Yugoslavia, one of the interesting 
countries there on the eastern border 
between the West and the East is 
Finland. And Finland, while seem- 
ingly under the Russian shadow, is 
one of the countries which most defi- 
nitely stands ideologically and in in- 
terest with the West. 


MR. FIELDING: I would like to attempt 
to explain the difference between Fin- 
land and Czechoslovakia. 


Russian Methods 


In order to understand that differ- 
ence you have got to understand the 
methods by which Russia takes over 
countries. [he first thing they do is 
to infiltrate into the government of 
that country if they can, and then they 
go after two major portfolios: the 
ministry of the interior, which gives 
them control over the police, and min- 
istry of defense which gives them con- 
trol over the army. Once they are in 
that position it is only a matter of 
time. In Czechoslovakia they have 
achieved that. In Finland, the Finns 
have seen to it that the Communists 
don’t get control in those two critical 
ministries, and therefore the Finns 
have been able to resist being taken 
over by Soviet Russia. 


Mr. Scott: But it has been touch and 
go even in Finland, and for a time 
there was a Communist minister of 
the interior, Leino, who had charge of 
the police, but the city police and the 
army remained under Finnish control. 
And the Finns were watching Leino 
every minute. 

One of the common phrases one 
hears over there is, “We are not 
Czechs.” In the spring of 1948 when 
they were debating what they should 
do about the Russian demand for a 
mutual assistance pact, they told them- 
selves again and again—it cannot and 
it will not happen here because we 
know the Russian enemy; we know 
their methods of infiltration; we know 
how they attempt to create chaos; we 
will not let it happen. 
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And it is because of that knowledge 
of theirs more than anything else that 
they have been able to prevent the 
kind of thing which happened in Czech- 
oslovakia. It happened in Czechoslo- 
vakia against the will of the majority 
of the people, but it could happen be- 
cause the people were not sufficiently 
aware. In Finland they were aware. 


Mr. FIELDING: That is right. And may 
I also add this to what I have said 
before. As long as a country can re- 
sist being taken over originally she 
always has a chance to continue sav- 
ing herself, because once a country 
has been taken over, once the Commun- 
ists get control, then you see the kind 
of police system that the Communist 
totalitarian powers impose upon a na- 
tion makes it absolutely impossible 
for mass opposition to organize. With- 
out organized mass opposition that op- 
position must remain impotent. 


Mr. OLSon: Let’s get back to this cold 
war. We Western nations desire peace 
and we had hoped to live after the war 
in peace with Russia. I think the Rus- 
sian people, too, desire peace, but their 
masters in the Kremlin led by a dicta- 
torship more absolute than Hitler are 
driven by this implacable aim for Com- 
munism. We didn’t wake up until 
after Communism had engulfed nine 
European countries, and then we were 
driven to this policy of trying to con- 
tain Russian expansionism. 


Communism vs. Capitalism? 


Mr. McBurney: Is this a case of Com- 
munism versus capitalism, or is it just 
another case of power politics of the 
sort we have faced for hundreds of 
years? 


Mr. Scott: I think it is a case of power 
politics of the kind we have faced for 
hundreds of years, only the setting 
and the pattern is different. It is al- 
ways different. When the balance of 
power concept first came into our lan- 
guage ... if not into our politics... 
it was a case of a number of states 
protecting themselves against the 
hegemony of one great state. In the 
late 19th century the balance of power 


concept became instead a balance be- 
tween three states of comparatively 
equal power against another three 
states of comparatively equal power, 
but there was still a balancing. and 
juggling. 

Now, since World War II we are in 
a position where there are only two 
great power centers in the world. 
There isn’t even any secondary power 
in the world, but only third and fourth- 
rate powers after these two great ones. 
And the attempt to balance, to read- 
just power between these two great 
power centers creates a new situation. 


Two Great Powers 


Mr. OLSON: But though we have two 
great powers, nevertheless we have 
blocs of secondary powers that are 
affiliated with the great ones. 


Mr. Scotr: And extremely important, 
Olson, in the strengths of those two 
great power centers. 


Mr. OLSON: I would say this is power 
politics more desperate than the world 
has ever faced before. 


Mr. FIELDING: The principles of power 
politics as we see it played today are 
the same as it was played throughout 
history. In this particular case, as 
you say, we have two major powers, 
the United States on the one hand, 
Russia on the other, attempting to win 
the minds everywhere, each for his 
particular political and economic con- 
cepts. 

So it doesn’t make any difference 
whether the nature of the power po- 
litical game is changed, the principles 
are exactly the same. 


Mr. Scott: That is correct. 


Mr. OLSON: Now, we as Americans 
have always decried this power poli- 
tics, and yet we are up against some- 
thing that we must face because the | 
only argument Russia understands is 
power, and we have got to face her 
with power. 


Mr. McBURNEY: Is Russia’s posses- 
sion of the atom bomb going to make 
any difference in this cold war, Cap- 
tain? 
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Mr. FievDInG: I don’t think so, Mc- 
Burney, not at all. It was foreseen 
long ago that Russia would get the 
atom bomb. Even if she hadn’t gotten 
the atom bomb, she had the answer to 
the atom bomb, which was biological 
warfare. 

Last year when I was in Europe 
I found there was very little fear 
of the atom bomb. The great fear of 
the atom bomb is here at home in the 
United States. 

I have always been of the opinion 
that nobody will ever use the atom 
bomb again. It is one of these devastat- 
ing weapons like gas, biological war- 
fare, that has a very serious boom- 
erang or kick-back effect. You see, it 
is very difficult to protect yourself 


against your own atom bomb. Now 


with the element of retaliation intro- 
duced into the picture, I think there 
is far less chance of using the atom 
bomb than ever before. 


Our Position 


Mr. McBuRNEY: That certainly isn’t 
the position that is generally taken in 
this country. What do you think about 
it, Olson? 


Mr. OLSON: I agree with Fielding to 
this extent: This summer there was 
less war talk in Europe than there was 
in the United States. But now that the 
people know that Russia has the atom 
bomb, maybe 2, 3, 4 years before they 
expected it, I think they are going to 
feel the need of getting together as 
they did not before. 


Mr. Scott: There is going to be, in 
other words, an intensification of the 
cold war even if, as Fielding says, and 
we all hope, we have a permanent post- 
ponement of a hot war. 


Mr. McBuRNEY: We were talking ear- 
lier about Russia’s position in these 
satellite countries, in Czechoslovakia, 
Finland, Yugoslavia, and many coun- 
tries definitely inside the Iron Curtain. 
How solid is our position in Western 
Europe, Captain? 


Mr. FIELDING: I think our position is 
fairly solid in Western Europe because 
as a counter measure to the two- 


tongued pact by Soviet Russia, the 
ideological attack supplemented by po- 
litical pressure, we devised two very 
good weapons: the Marshall Plan on 
the one hand, the Truman Doctrine, 
on the other. And as a result of the 
application of these two principles to 
Western Europe I think we have 
brought Western Europe back to a 
point now where Communist chances 
of taking over are very materially 
reduced. 


Mr. Scott: I think that is absolutely 
correct. In fact, it is amazing how the 
Communists’ strength in most of the 
countries of Western Europe has de- 
clined. It indicates that much of that 
strength wasn’t really ideologically 
Communistic: to begin with but was 
merely protest against the bad condi- 
tions of the immediate postwar period. 
We are winning economically. We are 
winning in the sense of military coop- 
eration. But, it seems to me at the 
same time there is one way in which 
we are very definitely weaker now 
than we were four years ago in West- 
ern Europe, and that is in the minds 
of the people. And that is extremely 
important in the line-up for a future 
war. That is extremely important for 
the strength with which people will 
struggle for a common ideal. 


‘Marshall Plan An Aid?’ 


Mr. OLSON: We must recognize the 
contribution of the Marshall Plan. I 
saw evidence of it in Europe this sum- 
mer. Four years ago, after the war, 
the great problem in France was food. 
The Germans had taken all their 
horses off the farms; no farm machin- 
ery was available, no fertilizer, no 
people to work the farms, the young 
men were gone. They could raise very 
little. One coalition government after 
the other fell because they couldn’t 
feed the people. The Communists cried, 
“Give us a chance. Vote for us, and 
we'll supply the food.” What happen- 
ed? Six million people, almost one in 
every three, voted for the Commun- 
nists. They weren’t Communist, but 
they were desperate for food. 

Now agricultural production has 
been brought up through the Marshall 
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Aid Plan. They have food, and today 
the Communist support is greatly de- 
clining. 


Mr. FIELDING: Which generally goes 
to underscore the fact that economic 
instability plays into Russia’s hands. 
If you have encountered starvation, 
as I have encountered it, you will find 
to a starving man political freedom 
has a very little appeal, but a plate 
of soup has a whale of a big appeal. 


‘Strengthen Our Democracy’ 


Mr. Scott: That is undoubtedly cor- 
rect. That is why I think it is impor- 
tant to emphasize that while we are 
unquestionably strengthening our posi- 
tion in Western Europe, we are to a 
certain extent weakening the demo- 
cratic ideology as a tool in the conflict 
against the Communist ideology. We 
are weakening it by such things as the 
lynchings in the American South 
which are used all through the world 
by Communist propaganda. We are 
weakening it by things like the riots 
against Paul Robeson at Peekskill, 
New York, where we thought we were 
attempting merely to express our- 
selves, but some of our internal squab- 
bles are used in the field of interna- 
tional propaganda against us and 
against the free democratic way of 
life. 


Mr. FIELDING: Yes, yes, Scott. I too, 
ran across that in Europe last year 
and in Asia this year. There is a grow- 
ing contempt for what these people 
under the lash of Russian propaganda 
term our hypocrisy over here. 


We pay lip service to our democratic 
principles, but we too often violate 
them, and in violating your own prin- 
ciples, you are merely weakening your 
own position. In other words, these 
people are far less eager to accept our 
word for the fact that democracy is 
the finest political concept in the world 
if we ourselves refuse to live it. 


Mr. OLSON: That is very true, and 
also don’t forget the other propaganda 
line the Russians use. While the people 
of Europe generally are grateful for 
this Marshall Aid, there is also under- 


neath this fear that we are just using 
economic assistance to tie the Euro- 
pean people to a kind of American 
imperialism. 


Mr. Scotr: Yes, one of the specific 
angles on that is the objection of the 
Norwegians to this 50 per cent clause 
with regard to shipping, the clause 
that provides that 50 per cent of the 
shipping of Marshall Aid goods must 
go in American vessels. The Nor- 
wegians, like all these other people, 
are glad for the aid. They need it. 
At the same time they are great ship- 
pers; and if they are deprived of their 
own means of earning money by ship- 
ping goods, then the other aid doesn’t 
do them much good. 


Mr. FIELDING: Of course, Russian 
propaganda constantly makes a point 
of that. In other words, Russian 
propaganda tells these people, and not 
without a certain germ of truth, that 
we are using the Marshall Plan Aid in 
Europe to bolster our own economy. 
There is no question about it. There 
are big factions in the United States 
who look upon Marshall Plan Aid as a 
sort of dumping ground for American 
surpluses, etc., for additional profits 
to American business. And the Rus- 
sians are making a great deal of hay 
out of that particular kind of propa- 
ganda at the present time. 


Must Build Confidence 


Mr. OLSON: Don’t forget, either, the 
Russians are saying, “you can’t rely 
on these Americans. They are all 
right now, but wait until they get this 
depression which we are sure will 
come to the United States, then they 
are going to leave you high and dry. 
You can’t trust these Americans. They 
are not going through with Marshall 
Aid Plan very long, nor does the At- 
lantic Pact mean anything to you.” 


Mr. Scott: Yes and they might point 
to the delays in the ratification of the 
Atlantic Pact and the vagaries of 
Congress with regard to the American 
Recovery program, etc. 

On the other hand, while we must 
recognize those facts and while we 
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must do everything we can to try to 
correct them, we must recognize that 
the Marshall Plan is having a tremen- 
dous success throughout Europe. Ol- 
son has mentioned the effect in France. 
One specific case can be cited from 
Denmark, where the Danes figure that 
every $1 of ERP aid means $4 worth 
of increased production. Now if that 
kind of pump priming can go on, then 
Western Europe can be rebuilt. 


Mr. FIELDING: I wonder if we can’t 
all agree on this one point, and I 
think we can: The Marshall Plan has 
succeeded in achieving its prime pur- 
pose of preventing Western Europe 
from going into Russia’s hands. 


Western Europe Improving? 


Let me give you a few figures. Mr. 
Paul Hoffman, who as you all know 
is head of ECA, came out a short time 
ago in Battle Creek, Michigan with 
some interesting figures on production. 
He said, for instance, that the Mar- 
shall Plan, after 18 months of opera- 
tion was way ahead of schedule, that 
in his opinion by 1952 Western Euro- 
pean countries would be able to stand 
on their own feet. He showed that 
“over-all production in the recipient 
nations is now 15 per cent above pre- 
war levels,” and that in Britain, “Brit- 
ish production is 50 per cent higher” 
than prewar levels. And I think you 
mentioned, Olson, in France it is 30 
per cent over prewar levels. This is 
a very good sign. 


Mr. OLSON: You learn from French 
industrialists and government people 
that their total production—coal, steel, 
manufacturing— this year is going to 
equal 1929, which was the best year 
in French history, and will be 30 per 
cent ahead of what it was in 1939 pre- 
war. 


Mr. McBurney: The Marshall Plan 
is certainly one of our big guns in this 
cold war. I take it, the Truman Doc- 
trine to which you referred earlier, 
Fielding, is the second big gun. Tell 
us about that. 


Mr. FIELDING: I think the Truman 


Doctrine is the first big gun, because 
the Truman Doctrine is achieving 
something that too many of us over- 
look. While we are trying to bring 
the world to our way of thinking and 
we are trying to aid them to get on 
their own economic feet, the Russians 
are going behind our backs and doing 
something that could be very disas- 
trous in the long run. They are trying 
through political pressures in the stra- 
tegic areas to rob us of our bases. 
While we are winning the cold war in 
Europe, while American eyes are fo- 
cused on the Berlin air lift and the 
Western European countries, the Rus- 
sians went behind their backs and took 
over China. Now actually China’s loss 
is tragic enough, but the repercussions 
are disastrous through Southeast Asia 
where Communism is making rapid 
strides. I am almost ready to write off 
all of Southeast Asia at the present 
time. Now if we lose all our bases, 
you see, and even if we bring these 
Western European nations back to a 
point where they can stand on their 
own feet, then we have lost not only 
the cold war, but we have lost any 
chance of winning the shooting war, 
because military power as such is 
valueless unless you can bring it to 
bear against our enemy. And for that 
we need bases all over the world. 


The Truman Doctrine 


Mr. Scott: I think it is interesting 
that the Truman Doctrine is a very 
broad thing and didn’t refer particu- 
larly to Europe though the immediate 
problem was Greece and Turkey... . 


Mr. FIELDING: And China. 


Mr. Scott: In March of 1947 it was 
announced. The Doctrine speaks in 
broad and general terms, in really 
global terms. In essence, to use Tru- 
man’s own words, what it amounts to 
is this: “It must be the foreign policy 
of the United States to support free 
peoples who are resisting attempted 
subjugation by armed minority or by 
outside pressures.” 

Now that brief quotation from the 
Truman Doctrine itself indicates how 
the thinking was in terms of both 
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economic upbuilding and military de- 
fense. And we have used both those 
means to implement the Truman Doc- 
trine in the two and one-half years 
since its declaration. 


MR. FIELDING: Its purpose is mainly 
military. In other words, you have had 
your extension of the Truman Doc- 
trine to Greece and Turkey. You are 
now in process of extending Truman 
Doctrine principles to the Western 
European base through the North At- 
lantic Security Pact. We applied the 
Truman Doctrine in our aid to Chiang- 
Kaishek, and so forth. So you see, 
the Truman Doctrine is very impor- 
tant. j 


Military Balance of Power 


Mr. OLSON: Mainly military, yes, but 
first it had to be economic. And that 
is where the Marshall Aid Plan was 
the first step in strengthening Europe 
so that there could be military 
strength later on. 


Mr. FIELDING: There is very little of 
the economic in building up Greece’s 
army and counseling Greece’s army 
against Communists, and aiding and 
supporting and building up the Turk- 
ish army, and aiding and supporting 
Chiang-Kaishek’s army. That is mili- 
tary. 

Mr. Scott: That is true, and yet in 
Western Europe perhaps the major 
problem is economic, even if we are 
thinking primarily in military terms. 


Mr. FImLDING: Let’s say the first nec- 
essary step is economic, but now that 
the economic problems have been... 
or are on the way to solution, let’s 
say ... we now do have to set up a 
military balance of power in Europe to 
prevent the Russians from taking over 
by force. 


Mr. Scott: Certainly. 


Mr. Oxson: Let’s get in this point, too. 
Though this Doctrine was announced 
two and one-half years ago, it was a 
year after that before the American 
people were awake to what this prob- 
lem was, before we could go ahead 
with the Marshall Aid Plan as a first 


step. 


Mr. FIELDING: And it took the taking 
over of Czechoslovakia to awaken 
them. ; 


Mr. OLSON: That’s right—not only in 
America but in Europe, too. 


Mr. Scorr: When the Truman Doc- 
trine was first announced it was very 
unpopular at home and abroad, but 
within a year after it was first an- 
nounced, events like the demand of 
Russia on Finland and like the coup 
in Czechoslovakia convinced people 
pretty generally that this kind of pol- 
icy was absolutely necessary. 


Mr. FIELDING: Unfortunately, you see, 
while we have recognized the policy of 
committing our dollars, as we have in 
Greece and Western Europe, etc., we 
have not yet opened our eyes to the 
fact that there are certain situations 
as in China where the manpower may 
have to be American manpower, and 
there is one rude awakening that is 
going to come to the American people 
in the next few months—it will have 
to be American manpower in many 
parts of the world which will have to 
be committed. 


How Win Cold War? 


Mr. McBurNeEY: By way of summary, 
let me ask how could we prosecute 
this cold war more successfully? Let’s 
have your recommendations, Scott. 


Mr. Scott: I think we should continue 
our present policy, but we should not 
lead our allies to expect more than we 
will deliver. Congress should speed up 
its process of making decisions. Every 
citizen should realize that his words 
and actions represent the United 
States and democracy, and that to win 
in this conflict of interests and ideol- 
ogy throughout the world we must 
prove that American democracy really 
is the best form of society. 

We should not remain in a weak 
defensive position, but take a positive 
and affirmative stand. 


Mr. OLson: While I agree this is a 


global war and do not gainsay the im- 
portance of Asia, nevertheless the 
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United States must not for one minute 
slacken its efforts to strengthen our 
allies in the West, for though Russia 
has for the moment eased its pressures 
in that area, she has not given up. 
They will continue to press their ad- 
vantage, and if she should overcome 
Europe we would have an arsenal 
that would make our position impos- 
sible. 


Mr. FIELDING: My point is that we 
could win the war in Europe and lose 
the war in Asia, and lose it because 
in my opinion, and in the opinion of 
other military authorities, the loss of 
the war in Asia would inevitably mean 
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the loss of the entire war because this 
is a global war. All the bases from 
which we would actually strike the 
vitals of Russia happen to be in the 
Near East and Far East because their 
concentrations are in Central Asia. 


Mr. McBurney: It is heartening to 
know that you men take an optimistic 
view of our position in Western 
Europe. 

We seem to be agreed that the cold 
war in Europe is closely related to 
that in Asia, and Captain Fielding, 
at least, takes a rather pessimistic 
view of our position in Asia. We shall 
look into that question next week. 
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ELIOT, G. F. If Russia Strikes. Indianapolis, Bobbs, 1949. 
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Harper’s 198:21-3, Ap., ’49. “Cold Peace; Outline for an Unwritten Book.” 


D. BERNSTEIN. 
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ge in the present 
European stalemate, but that the only hope for real peace lies in the ae 


ening of international government. 
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Blunder?” J. P. WARBURG. 
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Nation 168:549-51, My. 14, ’49. “Botch on the Rhine.” CAROLUS. 
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against Russian aggression that it was expected to be. 

Nation 168:5-7, Je. 2,’49. “Greece: Prescription for Peace.” J. A. SOFIANO- 
POULUS. 

Concludes that in spite of more than two years of the Truman Doctrine, 
the road is being paved for Communism in Greece. 

Nation 168:408-9, Ap. 9, ’49. “The Pact is Obsolete.” D. ROUSSET. 

The most effective strategy against Stalin would be a radical transfor- 
mation of social conditions in Western Europe. 

New Republic 121:5-6, Ag. 15, ’49. “Should We Arm Europe?” 

Declares that the people of Europe, conditioned by defeat, are barely 
willing to defend their native frontiers; they have no intention of fighting 
to defend a strategic plan, or even an Atlantic Pact. 

New York Times Magazine p. 11+, My., ’49. “Is a Settlement with Russia 
Possible?” E. CRANKSHAW. 

A discussion of Russia’s apparent aims in Europe and of the tactics used 
in achieving them. 

Survey 85:304-7, Je., 49. “Where is Europe Going?” V. M. DEAN. 

Declares that the influence of the United States in Europe would be 
greatly enhanced if we would clarify our attitude toward Russia and Com- 
munism. We are right in opposing political dictatorship, but we should make 
it clear that we do not oppose social reform. 

United States Department of State Bulletin 20:633-5, My. 15, ’49. “U. S. 
Foreign Policy and the North Atlantic Pact.” J. E. PEURIFOY. 

Discusses the importance of the Atlantic Pact and military assistance 
in insuring peace in Europe. 

United States News 27:38-9, Ag. 5, ’49. “Start of World War III?” 
D. LAWRENCE. 

Denounces President Truman’s arms program for Europe as a definite 
threat to further peaceful relations between Russia and the United States. 
United States News 27:11-12, Sept. 16, ’49. “Tito vs. Stalin’s Dictatorship: 
Defeat for Soviet Communism.” 

Tells what the Western powers hope to gain through helping Tito. 

United States News 13-15, Ag. 5, ’49. “U. S., World Arsenal.” 
A description of how President Truman’s arms plan would work. 
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